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MRA IRE & Wire Products 
WPllis born to help every 
saidrawer, former and 

user of wire. It will 
fill the want which 
the wire industries have long 
felt—for a medium that wiil 
disseminate news and valuable 
information. It will sponsor the 
best interests of these industries 
at all times. 





Each issue will contain new 
and valuable ideas on the prod- 
uction of wire rods and all work 
upon them, wire drawing of 2!] 
kinds, wire forming and all sub- 
sequent work—in fact taking the 
metal from ingot to ultimate 
consumer. It will give the 
source, history, and current de- 
velopments of usable materials. 


It will contain articles on the 
installation and use of new 
equipment designed especially 
for this field. It will have many 
pages of trade news, patent 
facts, abstracts, and _ transla- 
tions. 


The wire industries will be 
thoroughly combed for informa- 
tive data by a capable editorial 
staff experienced in the field. 
The industry’s leading execu- 
tives will furnish valuable prac- 
tical articles. 


For its many readers Wire & 
Wire Products will always co- 
ordinate ideas with achievement. 
It is dedicated to unqualified 
service and that spirit of ad- 
vancement upon which the in- 
dustry is inevitably entering. 


We hope you will enjoy Wire 
& Wire Products as much 
as we enjoyed creating it for 
you. Naturally, a publication 
to be of the most benefit to its 
industry must have the support 
of the important men in it. 

These are the things we need: 
Instructive articles, stimulating 
news, interested subscribers and 
impressive advertising. 

This is your way of making 
Wire & Wire Products and 
through it the industry, a strong 
industrial force. 

We cordially invite criticism 
and discussion uvon all points 
appearing in Wire & Wire 
Products. 
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My Thirty-Five Years of Wire 


The reminiscences of a man who has seen many 
changes and interesting events in the wire industry 


By George A. Paff 


Superintendent, Rod and Wire Dept’s, Wheeling Steel Corporation 


HIS is not an autobiography, 

although the first personal 
pronoun will occur with inex- 
cuseable frequency. The only 
apology that can be offered for 
this very definite breach of good 
form is that it is my purpose to 
narrate only such happenings 
and changes as have occurred in 
my own thirty-five years of 
observation and experience in 
the Rod and Wire business. 

We will let a more talented 
historian quote from the 39th 
chapter of Exodus and the 3rd 
verse to prove that the Children 
of Israel in the year 1490 B. C., 
during their famous pilgrimage 
from Egypt to Canaan, had some 
sort of wire working equipment 
in their midst. Inasmuch as all 
that will be stated here will be 
well within the memory of many 
still living, we are confronted 
with the injunction “Let us be 
careful.” For this same reason 
the names of most of the per- 
sons and places given will be 
fictitious. In all other details we 
will endeavor to adhere to facts. 

In the year 1890, at the early 
age of fifteen I became an ap- 
prenticed mechanic at a machine 
shop located in my home town 
in Virginia. It was clear from 
the beginning that my native 
town did not offer any very 
great opportunity for my chosen 
line of work. One year later, 
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through the kind intercession of 
a friend of the family, I obtain- 
ed employment in the rod mill of 
the Steelville Wire and Nail 
Company at Steelville, Pa. Upon 
my arrival at Steelville I pro- 
ceeded at once to locate my new 
place of employment which was 
about one and a half miles dis- 
tant from the station. On my 
way I saw two things which left 
an indelible impression upon my 
memory. One was the flame 
which periodically appeared 
from a hand filled blast furnace 





and seemed to reach the very 
heavens. Farther on I was at- 
tracted by the flaming stacks of 
the puddling furnaces of George 
Harrison’s sheet mill. Both of 
these sights are now much rarer 
than the proverbial “Day in 
June.” 

I did not at the time know that 
this escapement of waste heat 
represented a loss which not so 
many years later was to be con- 
demned as one of the unpardon- 
able sins of the Iron and Steel 
business. 

A short distance farther 
landed me at the Rod Mill where 
I started to work the following 
day. My duty was to help a 
Swedish millwright whom we 
will call Harry Jansen. AI- 
though of over-average intelli- 
gence, Harry for some reason 
never acquired a very proficient 
use of the English language. The 
foregoing statement is not en- 
tirely correct. He could “swear 
by note’ and when under the 
magic spell of one of these spon- 
taneous effusions his English 
was perfect. He possessed a 
violent temper and was highly 
nervous. When things went 
wrong he was sure to do two 
things; first he would throw 
whatever tool he had in his hand 
clear across the shop, and 
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secondly, he would take off his 
cap, throw it on the floor, and 
tramp on it. There was never 
any deviation from this rule. 

My first task was to clean the 
sand from between the teeth of 
a number of cast iron bevel 
gears. These gears were being 
prepared for the first set of 
Williamson Graviety Discharge 
Rod Coiling Reels ever built, and 
which were under construction 
there at that time. The patent 
on these reels was jointly own- 
ed by the general manager, Mr. 
John Williamson, and our mill- 
wright friend, Harry Jansen. 
The coiling plate, and for that 
matter the entire mechanism of 
these reels, was tilted, or built 
on an incline so that when the 
pins were withdrawn from the 
completed bundle the coil of 
rods would automatically glide 
downward and outward onto a 
conveyor. This conveyor trav- 
eled in front of and served four 
of these reels. There have since 
been introduced numerous im- 
provements and modifications of 
this reeling and conveying ar- 
rangement, and although the 
patent has long since expired, 
the fact remains that practically 
all laying reels of today are 
built, fundamentally at least, 
around the Williamson-Jansen 
design. 


First Set of Reels 


Returning for the moment to 
‘ the aforementioned cast iron 
bevel gears, it will be noted that 
as late as 1891 neither cut gears 
or steel castings had come into 
very general use in ordinary 
rolling mill practice. 

Although I have always re- 
flected with some degree of 
pride that it was my privilege as 
an apprentice to assist in the 
erection of the first set of reels 
of that type, I must confess that 
after they were placed in opera- 
tion, although the performance 
was perfect, there was one feat- 
ure that proved quite disappoint- 
ing tome. The operation of the 
newer reel was not in any sense 
as spectacular as the more prim- 
itive reels which had been dis- 
placed, and the performance of 
which had always offered a very 
fascinating sight. With the 
older design, the rod, immedi- 
ately after leaving the finishing 
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rolls, was guided into a revolv- 
ing rosette which in a very sim- 
ple manner, threw the rod in 
much the same fashion as our 
modern cow-boy of vaudeville 
coils a rope. This performance 
always proved especially attrac- 
tive to visitors. These older 
reels however were unfortunate- 
ly penalized by a certain me- 
chanical up-keep and an exces- 
sive labor cost which caused the 
newer design to prove a marked 
advance in rod coiling machin- 
ery. 





This is the first of a ser- 
ies of articles by Mr. Paff, 
who has lived and grown 
with the wire industry. 
The second of the series 
will appear in an early 
issue. 











The Organization 

One cannot take a retrospec- 
tive view of a rod mil] organi- 
zation of thirty-five years ago 
without reflecting upon the dif- 
ference between the personnel 
of that time and of today. There 
were of course stock-holders, 
directors, a general manager and 
a mill superintendent or fore- 
man, and last, but by no means 
least, there was the Head Roll- 
er. Permit us to introduce this 
Head Roller. Both the position 
and the man were of a type 
peculiar to their day and gener- 
ation. He was somewhat of a 
Czar for of a truth he was the 
“monarch of all he surveyed.” 
His domain included the heat- 
ing furnaces, the roll trains and 
the rolling crew. Every man 
who handled a pair of tongs 
was one of his subjects. He 
and his men were strongly bond- 
ed by being members of the same 
organization. 

There was a committee whose 
duty it was to see that the rules 
of the organization were always 
strictly regarded by the Com- 
pany. The laws of the order 
were inflexible and inviolate 
whenever an emergency arose 
whereby the Company would 
ask for the slightest deviation. 
The same rules, however, could 
always be made to “bend a bit” 
whenever the committee, by so 
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doing, could favor ‘‘His Excel- 
lency,” the Head Roller. No 
one could be employed on the 
rolling crew unless he were first 
a member of the organization 
and no one could become a mem- 
ber of the organization unless he 
were first a member of the roll- 
ing crew. Here we have a para- 
dox supreme. Our members of 
Congress will please take note 
that they were not the origin- 
ators of the deadlock. However, 
when the Head Roller desired to 
introduce into the organization 
one of his relatives, there was 
invariably a temporary “‘suspen- 
sion of the rules.” 

It is recalled that on one oc- 
casion when the _ preliminary 
trial bars were about to be put 
through the Mill I picked up a 
pair of tongs and proceeded 
across the inclined floor to one 
of the slower passes for the pur- 
pose of trying my hand at catch- 
ing the bar. In less time than 
it takes to tell it I was surround- 
ed by the committee, the tongs 
were taken from me, and I was 
requested to leave the rolling 
floor, with the additional advice 
that whenever I was wanted for 
such a purpose I would be sent 
for. By reason of overpower- 
ing numbers I had no alternative 
other than to obey. I also then 
knew definitely that I was not 
one of the elect. 

The wage of this chief dig- 
nitary, the Head Roller, causes a 
statement of bare facts to sound 
like a Grimm’s Fairy Tale and 
would make a Hog Island rivet 
slinger feel like a genuine piker. 
For twenty-five years the Head 
Roller of the Steelville Mill daily 
carried his noon lunch in a din- 
ner pail the same as practically 
all the mill workers did. For 
these same twenty-five years he 
wound up each turn’s work with 
from $60.00 to $75.00 to his 
credit for his day’s wages. More 
than that he received a generous 
percentage of the earnings of 
the night roller. The slogan of 
a certain Patent Medicine—“It 
works while you sleep’”—was 
probably coined during the days 
of which we write. 

His subordinates, the rod 
hands and heaters received cor- 
respondingly high wages. These 
earnings were typical of all rod 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The Manufacture of Iron and Steel 
Wire in Germany 


By Dr. Ing. H. Altpeter of Mannheim 


° 





(In this series of articles 
the entire field of steel and 
iron wire manufacture will 
be reviewed. It will in- 
clude pickling, drawing, an- 
nealing and such other 
metallurgical operations as 
are part of the wiremak- 
ing art. In this series will 
be found many ideas not 
used in this country.) 











The material to be worked up 
into iron wire must meet cer- 
tain requirements’ In general 
it is desirable that the iron from 
which the wire is to be drawn 
contain from 0.06% to 0.12% of 
carbon, 0.35 to 0.50% mangan- 
ese, a comparatively small a- 
mount of phosphorus and sulfur, 
and usually but traces of silicon. 
It should be free from slag, as 
well as irregularities and tears. 
The relative absence of seams 
due to rolling and kinks should 
likewise be assured. 

As a starting point, crude 
wire of from 5 to 5 millimeters, 
with either square, round or 
special cross-section is used. The 
weight of the coils runs from 
70 to 120 kilograms (154 to 264 
pounds), but for convenience 
only coils up to about 80 kilo- 
grams (176 pounds) are usual- 
ly employed. 

Cleaning 

The cleaning of the wire be- 
fore drawing is absolutely es- 
sential. The natural scale upon 
the wire can of course be min- 
imized by allowing the same to 
be quenched in water immedi- 
ately after rolling the hot stock, 
but it is much better to com- 
pletely remove all the magnetic 
oxide by pickling the wire in an 
acid—usually sulfuric acid. 

The oxide scale flies off in con- 
siderable amounts when the ma- 
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terial is running through the 
rolls but any that remains will 
interfere very much with the 
drawing operations, requiring 
more power and causing deform- 
ation of the iron, besides being 
bad for the dies. It has been 
proposed to clean the wire by 
means of a sard blast, but ac- 
cording to the author’s experi- 
ence, this does not give satisfac- 
tory results. 

The pickling of the wire is 
carried out in wooden vats, ei- 
ther round or oval, or in lead 
covered wooden pits made of 
wood, brick or cement. These 
are preferably about from 1230 
to 200 centimeters wide and 220 
centimeters deep (6 feet diam. 
to about 8 feet deep). 

The coils of wire are im- 
mersed in these pickling vats 
while either hung on wooden 
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FRONT VIEW 


supports or on wooden triangu- 
lar supports, in which case up 
to 1500 kilograms (3,300 
pounds) of wire can be pickled 
at one time. The pickling solu- 
tion consists of dilute sulfuric 
acid, which, for rolled wire stock 
is about 10 to 12 deg. Be 
strength, and for hot drawn 
wire about 8 deg. Be. The bath 
is heated to about 60 deg. C by 
means of steam. The pickling 
is continued at this temperature 
for from 3-4 to 1 1-2 hours in 
the case of rolled wire, and 1-2 
hour for annealed wire, but in 
any case should be interrupted 
as soon as all the scale is re- 
moved and before there is any 
decided action upon the wire it- 
self. This is necessary in order 
to prevent the brittling action 
of the hydrogen which might be 
absorbed from the acid. 


Longitudinal Section 











REAR VIEW 


Fig. 2.—Wire drying oven using waste heat from annealing furnaces. 
Dimensions are given in Centimeters. 
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Difficulties of this type can be 
minimized by the addition to the 
pickling bath of certain reduc- 
ing agents. After pickling, the 
wire is thoroughly rinsed and 
then treated with lime in sepa- 
rate vats. Then the coils of 
wire are placed on special trucks 
and run into drying ovens of 
special construction (see Fig. 2) 
where they are subjected to a 
temperature of from 120 to 
150 deg. C for a few hours. 
This will suffice to expel any ab- 
sorbed hydrogen and to remove 
the brittleness produced by the 
pickling. 

The same pickling solution is 
used, being kept up in acidity 
by the addition of fresh sulfuric 
acid, until the specific gravity 
of the solution has reached 38 
to 40 degrees Be for rolled wire, 
and 28 degrees Be. for annealed 
wire. When this point is reach- 
ed the solution is discarded and 
run into a sump for final re- 
covery of the iron sulfate (cop- 
peras). The weight lost in pic- 
kling usually runs from 1.5 to 

%, of the weight of the wire. 
The steam and acid consumption 
varies according to the size of 
the installation but in general 
the consumption of sulfuric acid 
is about 3 to 4% of the weight 
of the wire treated. 

In America pickling is some- 
times done with hydrochloric 
(muriatic) acid, but in Germany 
this is used only before galvan- 
izing, as the gases given off 
when hydrochloric acids are 
used are very disagreeable and 
there do not appear to be any 
decided advantages. The use of 
niter cake for pickling was dis- 
continued directly after the war 
as it was anything but economi- 
cal. 

After pickling the wire is 
washed while mounted on a 
wooden support, being knocked 
against stone or iron plates to 
mechanically remove adhering 
scale, some dilute acid being 
sprayed over the same at the 
time. The liquid used for this 
purpose is allowed to settle and 
then used, after adding some 
more acid, for regular pickling 
operations. It is not suitable for 
the recovery of iron sulfate as it 
is too dilute. 


The iron (ferrous) sulfate 
contained in the spent pickling 
baths is recovered as follows: 
According to the size of the 
plant, the concentration is 
either carried out by natural or 
by forced evaporation. When 
heat is used the evaporation is 
carried far enough to assure a 
saturated solution, and on cool- 
ing the same, the iron sulfate 
will crystallize out. The best 
practice is to concentrate the 
solution until it reads 36 to 38 
degrees Be. and then to run it 
into lead-lined crystallizing 
tanks where the iron sulfate will 
crystallize out and the solution 
drop in concentration to 28 
deg. Be. 

The mother liquor is run off 
and combined in the settling 
sump with fresh waste pickle 
and thus eventually worked off. 
The usual yield of iron sulfate is 
100 kilograms for a consumption 
of from 100 to 150 kilograms of 
steam, corresponding to from 
300 to 500 kilograms of steam 
per cubic meter of evaporator 
space. 

The Drawing of Wire 

Reduced to its simplest terms, 
wire-drawing can be said to con- 
sist essentially of a method by 
which the material is drawn 
through a hole in a steel plate, 
the hole being of such dimen- 
sions that a wire of the desired 
cross-section is produced. This 
procedure is then repeated until 
the final form is given to the 
wire. In general, the draw- 
plate or die is stationary while 
the metal moves, being usually 
propelled or drawn by a rotating 
pulley or disc, or in some cases 
by a moving block, sufficient 
lubricating materials being used 
to assure free passage of the 
material through the die. 

In dies which are only slightly 
conical the drawing of the wire 
through the die causes the outer 
layers to be pushed backward 
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upon the lower layers. The 
wire is entered into the dies, in 
the case of thin wires, by the 
wire drawer himself, or in the 
case of heavier wires such as 
those over 14 mm. in diameter 
(14”) by means of a drawing 
device. This in general consists 
of a grip which seizes the end of 
the material and is drawn along 


a bench in a_ straight-away - 


direction. 
Entering the Die 


In order to allow the wire to 
enter the dies, the ends of the 
same are sharpened by either 
filing or with some similar 
means. The diameter of the 
wires is measured with a mi- 
crometer or by means of gages. 
In general the drawing of wire 
is divided into large wire (from 
14 to 4 mm. diameter), medium 
wire (4 to 2 mm. diameter), fine 
(2 to 0.7 mm.) and very fine. 


The reels which pull the wire 
through the dies vary in di- 
ameter from 21 to 24 inches for 
the larger sizes, 10 to 15 inches 
for the smaller sizes, and 6 to 
10 inches for the fine sizes, de- 
pending somewhat upon _ the 
drawing speed. 


As a general rule the drawing 
reels are arranged vertically in 
groups of from 10 to 20 and are 
actuated by either friction or 
direct drive. For some pur- 
poses horizontal drawing reels 
are used. 


The exact method of drawing 
varies very much, depending 
upon the nature of the metal, 
and requires unusual experience 
to do properly. After the wire 
has passed through a number 
of dies, it will have to be anneal- 
ed by heating before it will be 
in a condition for further draw- 
ing. Rolled stock is generally 
drawn down to the 2 mm. size in 
the following stages: 5.5 mm., 
4.6 mm., 3.8 mm., 3 mm., 2.5 
mm., 2 mm.; or, alternatively, 
5 mm., 3.8 mm., 2.9 mm., 2.5 
mm., 2 mm. Below 2 mm. the 
diameter diminishes with each 
drawing by about 1-10 of the 
diameter. 
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Pointing Wire By Electricity 


Explaining the detailed method of 
obtaining a true point in wire drafting 


EFORE wire can be drawn 

through a die, it is, of 
course necessary to reduce its 
diameter to a point where it can 
be pushed through the die and 
grasped by the devices that pull 
or draw it through the die, thus 
reducing it to the diameter de- 
sired. 

There are several methods of 
doing this. One is to simply file 
the end of the wire. Obviously, 
unless this is very carefully done, 
the result will be anything but 
a true and round end. 

The other way is to roll the 
end of the wire. This however 
also leads to considerable diffi- 
culty, as the wire is very likely 
to be irregular in cross section. 

Wire pointing by electricity 
in the wire mill of today is as 
far superior to the old method 
of rolling, filing, swaging or 
hammering a point as the mod- 
ern up-to-date electric locomo- 
tive is to the old fashioned wood 
burning steam engine used by 
our forefathers in the pioneer 
days of railroading. As the old 
style wire drawing frames are 
being replaced by more modern 
continuous wire drawing ma- 
chanes electrically equipped so 
must all other production meth- 
ods in the wire mill be improved. 
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‘An electric point pulls out perfectly 


By A. R. Petterson 


Standard Machine Works Company 


Wire pointing, while it might 
sound and appear as a very in- 
significant part of the industry 
is really of great importance. 
The starting of every undertak- 
ing determines how it is going 
to be when finished. A good 
start, a good finish. A poor 
start, a poor finish. So it is 
true in wire drawing. If a 
bundle of wire is not started 
through the die right it is not 
going to finish right. To the in- 
experienced one, a point is a 
point but to the skilled wire 
drawer a point is not a point un- 
less it is a good point. And a 
good point is only a point that is 
true to the shape of the wire that 
is being drawn. If it is round 
wire, then the point must be 
good and round as well as abso- 
lutely central. If it is square or 
shaped wire the point must be 
either squared or shaped and 
every line of that point must 
radiate in a true line to the 
center of the wire. If the point 
is not central, then the wire 
drawing die will be pulled out 
of round or shape and the fin- 
ished wire will be out of round 
or out of shape. Not only is 
the. die lost but the wire is also 
scrapped. The scrap wire item 


‘in some wire mills is very big. 


One way to prevent scrap wire 
is to start it right. A point made 


on an electric wire pointer illus- 
trated is perfectly true and will 
always start the wire right. 
This method of pointing is by 
far the cheapest and _ best 
method. The wire is simply 
placed in a pair of gripping 
jaws, one of which is moveable, 
and at the same time the wire 
to be pointed passes through a 
pair of spring terminal clips 
which are connected to the sec- 
ondary side of a transformer. 
True and Smooth 

When the switch is turned on, 
the wire between the spring 
terminal clips heats up to a 
cherry red at which time the 
lever connected to the moveable 
jaw is pulled thereby stretching 
the heated wire until it breaks. 
By this method the wire will al- 
ways pull to a true point. Not 
only will the point be perfectly 
true but it will be very smooth. 
A true, smooth point will never 
scratch the die or pull it out of 
round. The operating cost for 
making points on No. 5 wire is 
less than three cents per 100 
points. The upkeep cost of this 
type of pointer is nothing. 
There are no rotating parts to 
wear out. 

(Continued on page 31) 


A rolled point will be uneven and out 
of round as well as have fins and slivers, 
as illustrated. It is necessary to file off 
the fins before it can be used. Being off 
center it cuts out the die. Being rough, 
it scratches the die. <A filed point is 
about the same only it has no fins or 
slivers. 





smooth, and true to shape. It starts 
right through the die. It makes for 





longer life for the dies and produces 
all good wire. 


Enlarged section of 
rolled wire point. 


i) 





Enlarged section of a 
filed point. 


a 


An electric point will 
be perfectly round 
and smooth. 
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WIRE 


Reduction of Tungsten to Filament 


Here is described the General Electric Company’s 
use of gas in the production of electric lamps 


HE electric lamp, although 

not a complicated thing, is 
formed of ingredients from dif- 
ferent corners of the earth. For 
the bulb and the base of this 
magic light of the ages come 
silica and clay from deposits in 
North America; for the wires 
and socket, copper is sent from 
the high altitudes of South 
America; for the delicate fila- 
ments comes tungsten from the 
listless mines of China. Tung- 
sten, after all, is one of the most 
essential ingredients; without it 
sustained incandescence would 
be well nigh impossible. 

This metal is mined and con- 
centrated in China and when it 
reaches the General Electric 
Company in America, it con- 
tains from 25 to 40 per cent rock 
and other impurities. In the 
works at Little Ferry, New Jer- 
sey, pure tungsten oxide is ex- 
tracted from the ore. By a 
process of heating in hydrogen, 
the oxygen is then driven off and 
practically 100 per cent pure 
tungsten metal is thus obtained. 


Cowmercializing Tungsten 


It is interesting to note that 
only a few years ago, tungsten 
was considered a rare metal and 
was produced only in the chemi- 
cal laboratory. Today at the 
Little Ferry plant of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company _ this 
metal is produced by the ton. 

-The reduction of the tung- 
sten oxide, which is the crux of 
the whole process, is accomplish- 
ed in gas-fired furnaces especi- 
ally designed by the engineers of 
the Surface Combustion Com- 
pany. These furnaces combine 
a new type of burner and 
method of combustion and heat 
radiation, which give them a 
high rate of efficiency and low 
maintenance cost. 

The reduction furnaces used 
at the Little Ferry plant are 


By J. B. Nealey 


Surface Combustion Company 





Molybdenum Reduction Furnace 
at Little Ferry Works of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 


known as tube furnaces. They 
are 12 ft. long and contain from 
10 to 20 small heat-resisting 
tubes which protrude through 
the walls of the furnace at each 
end. Provision is made for cir- 
culating pure hydrogen through 
these tubes. The tungsten oxide 
in powder form is placed in 
small metal boats which are in- 
serted and advanced periodically 
through the tubes. The furnace 
is operated at a temperature of 
1400 deg. Fahr. The total time 
required for a single charge to 
pass through the heat zone is 
approximately three hours. The 
metal as produced is in the form 
of a fine gray powder. From 
this point the fabrication of the 
metal is continued at the Har- 
rison Wire Works. 

The metal powder is pressed 
into small ingots under a pres- 
sure of 10 tons per square inch 
by means of a hydraulic press. 
These pressed ingots are then 
electrically sintered at a tem- 
perature of 5500 deg, Fahr. At 


J 


« 


this stage the ingots are very 


hard and exhibit a metallic 
luster. : 

After sintering, these ingots 
are heated in a series of gas fur- 
naces and swaged down to 0.030 
in., in diameter, after which they 
are drawn down to 0.0025 in. 
as an average diameter. They 
are then ready for the lamp. 
Tungsten wire requires a very 
high swaging temperature, and 
to swage continuously at a high 
rate of speed requires a furnace 
capable of developing a dazzling 
white heat. The furnace used 
develops a heat of 2900 deg. 
Fahr. 

Molybdenum ores are also 
treated at the Little Ferry plant. 
Pure molybdie acid is extract- 
ed from the ore and is then heat- 
ed in carbon crucibles in a large 
crucible gas furnace to a tem- 
perature of approximately 2500 
deg. F. The resulting mass is 
removed to another tube fur- 
nace. This furnace is 5 ft. long 
and carries three 6-in. tubes 
which project from either end. 
Metal boats are used to convey 
the material through the tubes. 
Hydrogen is circulated through 
these tubes and the reduction to 
metal is completed as the metal 
boats come through. 

Duplex Wire 

The molybdenum metal pow- 
der is worked into wire similar- 
ly to tungsten at the Harrison 
Wire Works. This wire is used 
as supports for the tungsten 
fiilament in the lamp. 

Owing to the difference in ex- 
pansion and contraction between 
tungsten and glass, and the non- 
bonding properties of these two 
elements, a special duplex wire 
has been developed to lead in 


through the glass stems of the 
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Mazda lamp. The _ tungsten 
wires are clamped to these 
duplex wires before they are 
placed inside the glass bulbs. 
The furnace shown in the illus- 
tration is essentially vital in the 
process of producing this duplex 
or “lead-in” wire. The purpose 
of this brazing furnace is to 
bend the iron alloy core to the 
copper sleeve. This must be 
done in a very thorough manner 
so that the sleeve will adhere to 
the iron core throughout all sub- 
sequent fabrication of the ma- 
terial. The percentage of each 
of these constituents must re- 
main constant throughout all 
processing. 

This delicate work is accom- 
plished in a furnace especially 
adapted for the job. The core 
rods are about 6 ft. long, over 
which a very thin sheet of brass 
is wound. This is then insert- 
ed into a copper tubing sleeve. 
A number of these assembled 
units are placed in pipes run- 
ning through the furnace and 
heated to between 1920 deg. F. 
and 1940 deg. F. The several 
thermo-couples throughout the 
length of the heat zone, must 
register within this range, for 
below 1920 deg. F., the braze is 
unsatisfactory and at 1975 deg. 
F., the copper will blister. A 
test is made after the braze, but 





Swaging Furnace for Tungsten wire at Harrison, N, J,, 
Works of General Electric Co, 


only one cross-section is taken 
as a criterion of the entire rod. 
A poor bond in any other sec- 
tion of the rod may remain con- 
cealed throughout the subse- 
quent process of drawing into 
the fine wire. A poorly bonded 
wire in this case acts as a by- 
pass of the wire-glass seal, per- 
mitting air to leak through. It 
cannot be detected until sealed 
in a lamp, at which time it as- 
serts itself. Hence, the perfect 
heat control of this furnace is 
an invaluable feature, which is 
eminently important. 


Assembling 


The completion of the Mazda 
lamp is achieved by inserting 
two duplex wires in the glass 
stem, which is heated . to the 
melting point and sealed by 
slight pressure. After the tung- 
sten filaments are welded or 
pinched on, the whole assembly 
is then put into a glass bulb and 
sealed with heat. A small tube 
is left open through which the 
bulb is exhausted and the open- 
ing immediately sealed. The 
base is cemented on and the 
lamp is made. 


New Type Burner 


These’ gas-fired furnaces, 
which are so important a fac- 
tor in the electrical industry, 
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combine a new type of burner 
and process of radiation. Low 
and high pressure systems are 
used, the type being governed by 
local conditions, but in both, 
single valve control features. 
In the high pressure system a 
small compressor boosts city gas 
from line pressure to about 10 
pounds and this high pressure 
gas passes through a patented 
inspirator where it sucks in the 
exact amount of air for perfect 
combustion. This ratio is main- 
tained without the aid of mov- 
ing parts or governors and the 


burners are supplied through 


the inspirators with a perfect 
mixture while the rate of flow, 
or heat control, is regulated by 
means of a single valve. 

The low pressure system 
varies from the high pressure 
installations, in that a pressure 
blower raises the air pressure 
to one or two pounds, while gas 
is inspirated at zero pressure 
and the mixture of the two is 
controlled by the action of a 
governor which automatically 
maintains an accurate and exact 
ratio between the two. 

.The air-gas mixture coming 
from the burner is always ex- 
actly proportioned for complete 
combustion and heat radiation, 
the fastest and most effective 

(Continued on page 30) 





Furnace for welding core to sleeve of Duplex wire at 
Harrison, N. J., Works of General Electric Co. 
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WIRE 


Trademarking Wire Products 


By Waldon Fawcett 


Washington Correspondent, Wire and Wire Products 


HE most important news 

that 1926 has brought to the 
wire industry is that the boun- 
daries of the wire products field 
constitute the horizon of wire 
branding. The announcement of 
this limitation is all the more 
important to an industry that, 
as in the case of the wire trade, 
is “feeling its way” in the identi- 
fication of its commodities to 
ultimate consumers. As our 
readers realize, not a few of the 
leaders of wiredom were long 
skeptical, if not of the advan- 
tages, at least of the practicabil- 
ity of trade-marking wire prod- 
ucts. 


Admittedly, it was no mean 
problem that was presented in 
the responsibility of providing 
wire-marks that would carry 
through to final purchasers. And 
it was entirely natural and 
logical that wire men, having 
had their own troubles in dis- 
tinguishing hard-to-brand mer- 
chandise, should be keen, when 
the time came, to capture trade- 
marks that would be exclusive- 
ly theirs in the broadest sense. 
It is on this point that an ex- 
ceptionally important principle 
has just been instituted by no 
less an authority than the Su- 
preme Court of the United 
States. 


Fifty Classes of Trademarks 


Pioneers of trade-marking in 
the field of wire and wire goods 
have realized from the outset 
that it was out of the question to 
secure, by direct approach, as 
We may say, an unlimited mon- 
opoly of a merchandise-mark, 
even if the mark originated in 
the wire industry. For the pur- 
poses of the administration of 
Uncle Sam’s system of trade- 
mark certification, the commer- 
cial and industrial field is ap- 
portioned in fifty odd classes or 


sections, each made up of- 


groups of related commodities. 
Ordinarily, the intent is that the 
certifiers at the U. S. Patent 
Office shall testify that the first- 


user of a mark has the right of 
exclusive possession of that 
mark in one of the above-men- 
tioned classes or trade com- 
munities. Sometimes, and the 
wire trade affords cases in point, 
a manufacturer may take title 
for a mark in two or more 
classes. But such instances are 
rare. 








Wire being one of the hard-to- 
brand products it is important 
that those firms contemplating a 
trademark should know the re- 
quirements and decisions for 
registration. The author is an 
authority on the subject and dis- 
cusses in detail past cases and 
present methods. 








So much for the direct ap- 
proach. But the fact that the 
registration bureau at Washing- 
ton has not been prepared to is- 
sue unrestricted franchises for 
branding has not made wire 
men resigned to this situation 
of piece-meal trade-mark pro- 
tection. The utilization of wire 
products is developing so rapid- 
ly, and in directions so unexpect- 
ed, that there is no telling where 
it will lead. To be fully prepar- 
ed for the future, the expansion- 
ist in the industry has coveted 
a “universal” trade-mark,—a 
commodity nickname or commer- 
cial thumb-print that shall be 
unique not only in the wire sec- 
tor but in the entire world of 
industry. Balked in the effort 
to secure a blanket registration 
for a trade-mark, the resource- 
ful business men in wiredom and 
other industries believed that 
they could accomplish their pur- 
pose by trade name protection. 

For a year and more past, the 
strategists have been obtaining 
100 per cent protection in this 
round-about way. They have 
been, in effect, entering the 
trade-mark stronghold by the 
side door. Since a trade-mark 
may be registered only for those 


classes of goods on which the 
mark is actually in use in inter- 
state commerce at the time the 
application is filed, there is no 
chance to stretch that claim, 
albeit the Federal censors do 
recognize the right of a mark- 
owner to have his mark follow a 
reasonable expansion of his busi- 
ness. But the nation’s trade- 
mark laws contain a provision 
that no mark shall be registered 
which is merely the name of an 
individual, corporation, or as- 
sociation not printed or writ- 
ten in a distinctive manner. 
That little “joker” in the law 
seemed to spell salvation for the 
would-be monopolists. If a 
brander could not register his 
mark for all classes of manu- 
factures he could accomplish the 
same purpose of keeping his 
mark to himself by making the 
mark a part of his corporate 
name and thereby preventing 
everybody from using the mark. 


Kefashioned Trademarks 

Here, if you please, we have 
the secret of the scramble, dur- 
ing the past year or two, on the 
part of so many concerns that 
have adopted new corporate 
titles or refashioned old ones, to 
embody their trade-marks. Sev- 
eral Federal courts had approved 
this substitute for blanket trade- 
mark registration and the Pat- 
ent Office was turning down all 
newly offered trade-marks that 

The pace-maker which defines 
the ethics for trade-marking of 
this pattern is to be found in the 
memorable case of A. Leschen & 
Sons Rope Company, versus 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Com- 
pany. When this case gained the 
attention of a U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, the judges de- 
clared that a mark which is 
described as consisting of a col- 
ored strand in a wire rope but 
is not restricted to any particular 
color can not be sustained as a 
valid trade-mark. Then, an- 
other Circuit Court of Appeals, 
passing upon a dispute between 

(Continued on page 28) 
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: Method of 
stocking wire rope 


“WIM, I’m simply up against 

it,’ Smith of the Jones 
Manufacturing Company was 
saying. “I’ve got to have a 
thousand pounds of No. 11 gauge 
Tinned Basic Wire, straightened 
and cut to 26” lengths by tomor- 
row noon, or I will lose one of 
my best customers.” 

“Well, why the worried look, 
we can fix you up,” responded 
Black of the Reliable Steel Ware- 
housing Company. “If you 
don’t believe it, just step out 
here into our plant, and I'll show 
you how we are turning out 
dozens of orders such as yours 
every day.” 


The Answer 

Smith’s dilemma and_ the 
way it was licked is a good illus- 
tration of the situation thous- 
ands of manufacturers meet, and 
of the service the live wire job- 
ber is rendering in order to meet 
such problems. 

First of all, if the wire job- 
ber of today is to live up to his 
opportunity and to perform the 
function which is expected of 
him, he must have on hand a 
wide variety of stock. 

Wire is used for an endless 
number of purposes and in in- 
numerable lines of business. At 
10 o’clock in the morning the 
jobber may receive a call for an 
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Function of the 


Wire Jobber 


By Walter S. Krenz 


Manager Wire and Spring Division, Steel Sales Corporation 


order of Cut Florist Wire for 
making a bridal bouquet for the 
Duchess of Czecho Slovakia. At 
10:30 another extreme, when he 
has a call for some 3%” Oil Tem- 
pered Spring Wire for making 
a form to put back into service 
a very high priced machine. 
Each customer expects the job- 
ber to have on hand the par- 
ticular kind of wire which he 
wants, and if the jobber does 
not have what he wants the 
prospect is naturally dissatis- 
fied. 


The following are some of the 
kinds of wire carried by one of 
the leading Chicago jobbers: 
Basic in bright, coppored, tin- 
ned and galvanized finish, Arm- 
ature Binding, Rivet quality 
wire, Black Annealed, Copper- 
ed Bessemer Rods, Music and 
tiano Wire, Round and Square 
Tempered and Untempered 
Spring Wire, Furniture Spring 
Wire, Coppered Spring, Bright 
Annealed Florist Wire, cut and 
in stones, Tinned Tag Wire, 
Copperweld, Flat Wire, Welding 
Wires, also non-ferrous wires, 
such as Brass, and Phosphor 
Bronze, soft and spring temper, 
Nickel Silver, Monel Metal, pure 
nickel and perhaps other grades 
the author has overlooked. 

In the second place the wire 


jobber worthy of the name, must 
have not only a wide variety of 
stock, but sizeable quantities of 
each kind, particularly of those 
sizes which are most commonly 
used. A large percentage of 
buyers who patronize the ware- 
housing jobbers not only buy in 
small lots such as 100 lbs. quan- 
tities and less, but are mill buy- 
ers purchasing in carload lots. 
Frequently they are not able to 
anticipate their demands with a 
degree of certainty from the 
mill, and find it necessary to 
purchase from the jobber to tide 
them over until the mill ship- 
ment arrives. It is a decided 
advantage for such a jobber to 
represent a_ reputable’ mill 
manufacturing a wide range of 
products. 


Location and Facilities 


A third requisite of the mod- 
ern wire jobber is central loca- 
tion and adequate facilities for 
handling. Buyers demand that 
the jobber make immediate ship- 
ment of all orders, consequently 
in order to be successful he must 
be located in a strategic railroad 
center. Furthermore, it is 
necessary that his warehouse be 
lccated convenient to side tracks 
and freight depots. He must 


(Continued on page 30) 
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WIRE. 


The Elongation of Wire and Its Products 


ANY wire specifications still 


By L. D. Granger 


Metallurgist, Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 











the amount of drafting the wire 











call for elongation. It is has received. A low carbon 
not purpose here to quarrel annealed wire may elongate 30 
with the fact or the theory, but per cent in 10 inches, and when 
merely to discuss what elonga- Fig I hard drawn, the elongation may 
tion’ is, how it should be meas- B be reduced to two per cent or 
ured, and what precautions must less, the local elongation at 
be taken if the specifications Cc point of fracture losing its in- 
are to be at all understandable 3 fluence over so long a gage 

or possible to be met by the be length. 
producer. British practice, particularly 
Elongation is often specified for research work, calls for the 
as a certain percentage in a cer- Re measurement of elongation over 
tain length, no mention being ater a length proportional to the 

Fig - II 
Typical fracture showing necking down and final portions of gage marks 


made of how, when or where the 
value is measured. In order to 
see just what this means, let us 
consider what happens when a 
wire stretches. 

If we plot a typical stress 
strain curve as in fig. 1, we find 
it divided roughly into two very 
distinct portions, A-B and B-C. 
A-B is a practically straight line 
treminating in an irregular sec- 
tion, B-C which may take one 
of several outlines according to 
the nature of the wire. The 
straight portion represents the 
elongation of the test piece be- 
low the limit of proportionality 
and the curved section, the 
plastic deformation. The slope 
of the line A-B represents the 
modulus of elasticity of the ma- 
terial under test, and the lateral 
extent of the line B-C represents 
the permanent elongation after 
the elastic limit has been passed. 

The situation is further com- 
plicated by the fact that a great- 
er or less “necking down” oc- 
curs at the point of fracture, 
varying with the contraction in 
area of the material (fig. 2). 
This throws a much greater 
permanent elongation onto a 
small length of the specimen, re- 


originally one inch apart. 
sulting, of course, in a much 
larger percentage of elongation 
at this point. 

The effect of this local reduc- 
tion may be seen from the fol- 
lowing tests on copper wire on 
which the elongation has been 
measured over various lengths: 

The ordinary American prac- 
tice is to specify the elongation 
desired in a definite length— 
two, four, eight or ten inches— 
regardless of the diameter of 
the wire. This results in widely 
varying figures depending upon 


diameter of the wire, thus 
standardizing the effect of the 
local elongation — Adam (1) 
recommends a length four times 
the square root of the area, or 
approximately 3.54 xd, and has 
given results of tests made on 
this basis. Goerens prefers a 
length ten times the diameter 
of the wire, and reports many 
tests on this basis in his valu- 
able set of experiments on wire 
Crawing (2). 

The advantage to be gained 
from a factor length is that the 

(Continued on page 22) 





Table 1—Elongation of Copper Wire 


Gage 
Length .600 
Inches Annealed 
12 45. 
10 46. 
8 48. 
6 50. 
4 53. 
3 58. 
2 63. 
1 75. 


Per cent Elongation 


Hard Hard 
Drawn Drawn 
4.0 1.8 
4.5 2.4 
5.0 2.4 
6.0 3.0 
7.5 4.0 
10.0 5.2 
13.0 12 
22.0 12.0 


(1) From Catalog of Electric Wires A. S. & W. Co. 
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Getting the Best Out of Diamond Dies 


These common-sense rules should be 
observed to get maximum service 


IAMOND is a natural prod- 

uct, its hardness cannot be 
controlled. That is one fact. 
Here is another one: Because 
diamond is the hardest material 
known to man is no reason why 
it should not wear out. But 
diamond will not wear out fast 
if proper care is taken. 

A diamond can stand a great 
deal but that does not mean 
that it should be abused. The 
elongation between each die 
must be even, the elongation de- 
pends on the metal to be drawn. 
There is no limit to the speed at 
which to draw, provided the dies 
are shaped for such speed. If 
there is too much draft, either 
the wire or the stone will break. 

Inexperienced men will very 
often use a die in need of re- 
pairs or worn for “breaking 
down,” not realizing that the 
number of mills which have to be 
drawn by the following die is 
then too much for it. 

If there are several dies in bad 
condition in the same set, the 
finishing dies will of course wear 
ont quicker. It has been the 
general belief that so long the 
finishing die was correct as to 
size, it did not matter if the 
preceding dies were round and 
exact in size. This is wrong of 
course. 


Every die from the first to the 
last must be round and exact to 
size. The wire will run smooth- 
ly through each die and every 
one will furnish the same 
amount of work, regularity here 
will produce tonnage. 

As a rule dies are not recut 
often enough. In some plants 


By B. J. Boulin 


Vianney Wire Die Works 





DIE SIZE 
Make Weight 
Date purchased Cost 


Date of breakage 


Scrap Value 





Put all the detail of the work done with this Die on other side of card. 





Total poundage in Original Size 
Dates of Recutting Sizes 





— 





—_ 


die 





Total Drawn_ 


TOTAL POUNDAGE DRAWN 





A working record for each diewith reverse side shown below. 


this is not done because it is 
thought quite a saving is made 
that way. In fact a loss is in- 
curred through this practice as 


the dies, once worn out, lose . 


their protecting polish and 
desintegrate quickly. Another 
important result is the loss of 
different intermediate sizes 
which cannot be obtained as such 
dies have to be recut much fur- 
ther to put them back in good 
condition. 

In order to get the best serv- 
ice from diamond dies the fol- 
lowing general rules should be 
observed : 

1—All the dies of a set should 

have the same elongation. 


Put here all the detail of the poundage oblaincd with the die. 
i 
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NOTES 


(Brown & Sharpe sizes for 
copper for instance). 


2-—Have the dies inspected 
often, not only the finishing 
die but the “‘breaking down” 
sizes as well. 

3—Have the dies recut at 
once, as soon as found out 
if round or otherwise de- 
fective. 


4—Do not use such defective 
or out of round dies for 
breaking down. Have them 
recut. Feed only round 
wire to a diamond die. 

5—Watch your lubrication. 

6—See that the wire comes in 
and out of each die straight. 

7—Keep records for each die. 
Indicate size, price, weight, 
make, date of purchase 
the tonnage obtained in 
original size, times it was 
recut, sizes recut, tonnage 
resulting from the repaired 
dies, date of breakage and 
scrap value. 
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Automatic Wire- 


SPRING MAKING 
MACHINERY 
Wire Coiling Machines 


Wire Forming Machines), 
Wire Nail Machines t 
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Double, 5-Draft, Dry 
Continuous Wire Drawing Machine 
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= Baw Double, 8-Draft, Wet 
Continuous Wire Drawing Machine 





Furniture Spring 
Coiling Machine 








Flexible Shaft Coilng 
Machine 


Wire 
Straightening 
and Bundling Mchs. 
Wire and 


Hose Armoring Mchs. 
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orking Machinery 


| CONTINUOUS 
WIRE DRAWING 
MACHINERY 
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. Staple Machines 
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Helical Bed Spring Cutting and 
Hooking Machine 
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| Staple Machine 
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EDITORIAL: IMPRESSIONS 














The Scope of This Publication 


OME months ago, half a 

dozen men sat around a 
lunch table in New York, talk- 
ing about a lot of different 
things as any diversified group 
will do. The majority were 
publishing men so the topics 
naturally drifted to trade jour- 
nals. One of the men present, in 
the wire business, as it happens, 
made the statement that there 
was no paper for wire men, they 
had to read what they could get 
here and there and everywhere, 
and that it was a shame so 
large an industry would not sup- 
port a paper of its own, de- 
votedly whole-heartedly to its 
interests. 

From that chance remark was 
born Wire and Wire Prod- 
ucts. One of the publishers 
was receptive to such an idea 
and in the subsequent months 
made many quiet investigations. 
The statistics on establishments 
making wire or requiring it at 
some stage in their processes 
were a revelation to him, al- 
though it took many weeks of 
ceaseless toil to gather them. 

Each outstanding individual 
in the industry, consulted on the 
subject, (and there were many 
of them) agreed that it would 
be a splendid thing, providing 
the industry could be wakened 
up to support a separate journal. 
These men were unanimous in 
agreeing on the need for it. 

The business men of the bet- 
ter class, concerned (although 
indirectly) with the industry, 
were favorable. That is just 
what it needs, they said, some- 
thing to knit the industry to- 
gether, to show the different di- 
visions of it how much in com- 
mon their interests are, to point 
out all the new inventions and 
developments which have affect- 
ed or will affect their businesses, 
to point out those steps in 
manufacturing and merchan- 
dising progress which they 
should take, to make it plain 
that to stand still, not to pro- 


gress, in these days is really go- 
ing backward. 

A manufacturer of equipment 
said that his business had only 
two enemies. They are: The 
man who is perfectly satisfied 
to do as his father and grand- 
father did before him; and the 
close buyer who feels that up- 
to-dateness costs too much. 


These two, the standpatter, 
the complacent advocate of no 
change, and the penurious one 
who feels that old and worn-out 
equipment and methods are sat- 
isfactory so long as they will 
function because he does not 
wish to pay the price for newer 
and better, are really enemies of 
the industry. 


Better, more modern equip- 
ment, machinery and methods 
make for a better product, one 
which can be sold more widely. 
New uses are found for it, 
widening sales fields still fur- 
ther, so that in the end, no mat- 
ter what the superior or faster 
equipment costs, it pays for 
itself. For one thing, Wire 
and Wire Products dedicates 
itself to better equipment and 
methods and more of them. 


The future of the industry 
may be said to depend upon the 
progress of the next few years. 
A few years ago, radio was a 
laboratory curiosity. More than 
a half billion dollars’ worth of 
radio apparatus was sold last 
year. More than five million 
sets are now making that many 
homes happier every day and 
night in this country. More 
than 35,000 dealers, some of 
them in other and different lines 
previously, are making good 
profits selling sets and parts. 

Where would all this be if all 
of us were of the standpat, good 
enough type on the one hand, 





or too stingy to spend money on 
the other? 

With marked forward de- 
velopments taking place in al- 
most every field of human en- 
deavor, the wire industries can- 
not and must not stand still. 
This journal declares its policy 
to be one of keeping its indus- 
tries fully informed on all for- 
ward-looking tendencies, and to 
that end will devote time and 
effort without stint to digging 
out inventions of merit, new 
processes, new and improved 
methods, anything and every- 
thing which will help to make a 
bigger, better, more prosperous 
and more respected wire in- 
dustry. 


So Big 

ERE you _ asked, point 

blank, ‘How large is the 
wire business, including all its 
ramifications?’ quite likely you 
would be unable to answer. Per- 
haps one reason for this is the 
tendency to think about wire as 
just a form of iron, steel, cop- 
per, brass or aluminum, as the 
case may be. - As a result of this 
tendency, all too many class the 
wire industry with the prod- 
uction of the metals. 

And yet, a few cold hard fig- 
ures show that this is unwar- 
ranted, that it is sufficiently 
large to stand alone, so large 
that it is surprising that it was 
not considered separately many 
years ago. 

General figures on the indus- 
try, based on Census reports for 
1921, and corrected for . 1923 
where data are available, show 
that there are more than one 
thousand establishments with 
an annual product valued above 
a billion dollars. 

Plants devoted wholly and ex- 
clusively to wire and wire work 
exceed 525 in number and the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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WIRE IN THE NEWS | 














FAMOUS BROOKLYN BRIDGE RECEIVING 
1 ITS FORTIETH ANNUAL PAINTING. 


Photo shows painters high up in the cable 
supports of the structure, with the skyscrap- 
ers of New York making a picturesque back- 
ground. A misstep or slip would mean a 
drop of more than 200 feet to the river. 


A fact that is little known is that Brooklyn 
Bridge, the first of the famous East River 
spans which connect the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn, N. Y., city, is always 
receiving a new coat of paint. For forty 
years a gang of painters—ranging from 40 to 
50 in number—have been always employed in 
painting the structure. One year is required 
to paint the structure and as soon as the an- 
nual painting is finished the next one starts. 
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: THE LARGEST CRANE IN THE WORLD AT THE ARMY BASE, 
; SOUTH BOSTON. 
The largest crane in the world at the army base, South Boston, 
recently put in service, has a maximum capacity of 50 tons at a 
radius of 90 feet. There are two auviliary hoists with capacities of | 
15 and 5 tons at a radius of 130 and 133 feet, respectively. This : 
weight is distributed over 32 wheels through a system of trucks | 
which equalizes loads on the wheels. These wheels run on 22 feet 
j gauge tracks. The trucks are so articulated that the crane will trav- 
; erse the curve at the head of the dock having a center line radius 
of 89 feet. | 
{ 
; 
i i 
! 
H 
MUTE CARRIERS OF ETHER EXTERTAIN- i 
MENT TAKE MANY FORMS—ANTENNAE i 
STILL EXPERIMENTAL. 
Photo shows “A” building of the Westing- | 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co., at East i 
Springfield, Mass., showing on its roof the 
antennae of Station WBZ. | 
It is interesting to note the various anten- 
nae of some of America’s most powerful 
radio broadcasting stations. Each in its 
style is different than the other and thru the 
gigantic towers of all of them the electrical 
| energy is sent upward, outward, through the 
ethers, which your receiving antennae picks 
up and conveys to your set, which transforms 
it into some form of audible entertainment. . 
é. 7 , ’ - 
‘ Please send photographs of interesting and unique uses of wire to 


News Editor, Wire and Wire Products, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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New Book On Wire 


Review of a recent book that is of 
outstanding interest to the industry 


WIRE-DRAWING AND THE 
COLD WORKING OF STEEL, 
by Alastair Thomas Adam, 714 
by 10, bound in boards 212 
pages, 72 illustrations includ- 
ing charts, 42 tables. H. F. & 
G. Witherby, London, price $12. 

As the Author states in his 
preface to this new British 
book, no text- book dealing with 
wire and allied products of 
cold-working processes has ap- 
peared since the publication of 
Bucknall Smith’s memorable 
work on Wire. Its Manufac- 
ture and Uses, in 1891. 

This statement gives two clues 
to the character of the new 
work; it is a text-book and it 
brings up to 1925 all the avail- 
able material on the product, 
wire, and on the products of 
cold-working processes. And 
referring back tc the title, it will 
be noted that the Author speci- 
fically refers to “steel.” He dis- 
misses the non-ferrous metals 
with six pages, mainly referring 
to the metallography of various 
nickel alloys, including that 
natural alloy, monel metal. 

The book starts by describ- 
ing, largely in outline, the pro- 
cess of making steel, of making 
wire rods, and of converting 
the latter into various forms of 
wire and the smaller shapes, 
ribbons, flats, etc., which are 
grouped with wire, usually and 
which are produced in the same 
manner. 

After skimming briefiy over 
such subjects as pickling, brit- 
tleness brought about in pickl- 
ing, lubrication, wet versus dry 
drawing, die plates, wire gauges 
and reduction per pass, he gets 
into the physical and chemical 
qualities of steel, heat treatment 
and annealing from a metallo- 
graphic point of view, and the 
effect of cold working on the 
physical properties. 

While much of this has been 
written for the man of thorough 
education and complete knowl- 
edge of chemistry and metal- 
lography, there is a great deal 


in the book for the practical 
worker who wishes to improve 
his knowledge of wire produc- 
tion, more especially steel wire. 
Chapter VIII on The Effect of 
Heat-treatment after Cold Work 
is splendid and considers thor- 
oughly all after-treatments, in- 
cluding blueing, annealing, tin- 
ning, galvanizing both hot and 
cold, lead dipping and coating 
and other processes. 

The book has one valuable 
feature, at the end of each chap- 
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ter a number of references to 
the technical literature on the 
subect are given. While the 
majority of these are to Brit- 
ish publications, anyone should 
be able to get them in the library 
of any large city. Were a per- 
son to look up and read each and 
every one of these, he would 
have received many times the 
information contained in the 
book, complete though the lat- 
ter may be. 

Thus at the end of Chapter 
I, 17 references are given; of 
Chapter II, 5; of Chapter V, 13, 
etc. 

This work should be in the 
library of every plant, every 
metallurgist, chemist, engineer, 
executive concerned in any way 
with wire. 





The Elongation of Wire 


(Continued from page 16) 


per cent of elongation becomes 
nearly constant after the first 
few drafts, and that the relative 
values of different stocks and 


treatment may be compared 
more accurately. 
The following tabulation 


shows as a matter of interest the 
results as obtained by Goerens. 
We will not attempt here to 
draw inferences on conclusions 
regarding the relative merits or 
advantages of the two systems 
—each uas its good points, and 
also its drawbacks — factor 
lengths are difficult to handle, 
especially for fine wires, and the 
necessary Microscopic measure- 
ments eliminate them from our 
American commercial practice. 
In specification for elongation 
three items must be given:— 


1—The elongation desired 
2—The gage length 





(1) A. T. Adam—-Wire Drawing and the 
Cold Molding of Steel. 

(2) P. Goerens — Cargenie Memoirs, 
p. 320. 


1911 


3—The method of measure- 
ment. 


The amount of elongation to 
be specified depends upon the 
kind of wire and also upon the 
other two factors—A long gauge 
length reduces the percentage, 
and the measurement by butting 
marked samples after fracture, 
will give lower results than 
measuring by means of an ex- 
tensometer at time of fracture. 


Material Uses: 


Open hearth steel—.55% carbon 

Electric Steel—.12% carbon 

Open hearth steel—.78% carbon 

Basic BesSemer Steel—.07% 
carbon 

Basic Bessemer Steel—.09% 
carbon 

Electric Steel—.62% carbon 

Electric Steel—.27% carbon 

Wrought Iron—.11% carbon 

Electric Steel—.98% carbon 


rmasm B Samp 





The Davis-Jones Wire Co., 
Phillipsdale, R. I., has let the 
contract for the erection of a 
plant and office. 








Table 2 
Elongation of various wires measured in a length of 10xdia. 

Drafts A B D E F G H 
0 23.3 32.7 19.2 30.6 29.2 17.1 29.9 26.1 
1 6.8 15.6 7.6 8.5 9.5 2.7 13.2 10.7 
2 5.9 13.7 6.9 6.2 6.7 2.7 9.3 6.0 
3 6.5 10.2 5.9 6.0 6.0 2.3 4.5 3.5 
4 6.0 6.7 6.2 6.3 4.1 2.5 4.5 (0.5) 
5 6.3 6.0 6.0 5.7 2.5 2.9 (1.5) 
6 6.0 4.9 3.0 
7 5.2 (0.5) 
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South Australian border fence and boundary rider. 


~ Wire Protects An Empire 


IRE and wild dogs, might 

seem to be an impossible 
distance apart, so dissimilar as 
to be wholly unrelated. Yet such 
is not the case in certain parts 
of far-off Australia. There, the 
sheep man _ needs_ protection 
against all animals, and wire by 
furnishing this protection, also 
protects the Empire, dependent 
on its wool and mutton. 

One of the greatest problems 
facing the Australian sheep-man 
is the destruction of the wild 
dog-—the natural enemy of his 
sheep. 

Long before the coming of 
Dutch pirates and the first visit 
of Dampier, the dingo roamed 
at will and preyed on the kan- 
garoo and the emu. There be- 
ing no animals to prey on him, 
he was lord of all he surveyed. 
Occasionally the blacks stole 
puppies, reared and tamed them, 
and used them for hunting pur- 
poses, but, generally speaking, 
the dingoes were little molested. 


Arcadian Days 


In the Arcadian days of long 
ago, the rainfall was much 
greater than it is now, the lakes 
of Central Australia were al- 
ways full. Water lay deep in 
the billybongs and creeks, and 
the dingo’s victims ranged in 


By Arthur W. Upfield 


Courtesy of The Wide World Magazine 


thousands. But the climate 
changed, the lakes dried up or 
became salt marshes, drought 
was a constant visitor, and vast 
fires. swept up and down the 
land. Like all other animals, 
the dingoes materially declined 
in numbers. 

Nevertheless, for a certain 
reason, the dingo is nowadays 
more of a menace than ever. 
The breed is losing its purity 
with the introduction of the 
blood of the white man’s dog, 
brought across the oceans. The 
result is the wild dog, a cross- 
bred beast that is stealthy yet 
ferocious, bold yet supremely 
cunning. 


The Dingoes Bolt 


During the pioneer days, be- 
fore the advent of cheap Ger- 
man wire, railways, motor-cars, 
and corrugated iron, favoured 
individuals were granted vast 
tracts of land by the Colonial 
Authorities. If they were un- 
fortunate enough to be obliged 
to pay the Crown any rent, it 
was at about one-twentieth of a 


penny per acre. 

It was found that sheep throve 
and multiplied amazingly; it 
was also discovered, about the 
same time, that blacks and wild 
dogs alike were enemies of the 


sheep. Both blacks and dogs 
were cunning; but, whereas the 
blacks waited to be shot down, 
the dingoes bolted—and came 
again the next night. 

The original squatters were no 
fonder of arduous personal ex- 
ertion than are other human be- 
ings; and accordingly, since in 
their time the various colonies 
were yet in the making, they 
obtained labour from the con- 
vict settlements in the form of 
‘assigned servants.” Most of 
these wageless “assigned serv- 
ants’—fed on flour, tea, and 
sugar only, and promptly hang- 
ed if they killed a sheep for 
meat—were employed to shep- 
herd the flocks by day and se- 
cure them within brush yards 
by night. 

For the time being the dingo 
was beaten. 


Changing Conditions 

But the conditions changed. 
Presently, with the advance in 
civilization and humanity, the 
convict settlements. were abol- 
ished and the supply of “assign- 
ed servants” ceased. Fortunate- 
ly for both squatters and sheep, 
someone discovered gold, which 
lure attracted more immigrants 
than the less-exciting baits held 
out by the present-day immigra- 
tion authorities. 
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The multiplying flocks of 
sheep were shepherded by free 
men for a wage of something 
like seven-and-six per week, plus 
the old flour, sugar, and tea in 
weekly rations of ten, two, and 
one-quarter pounds respectively. 

And then, one fated day, a 
ship reached an Australian port 
loaded with cheap German wire. 

That day is not printed in red 
on the Australian calendar; nev- 
ertheless, it witnessed the dawn 
of a new era. Areas of thou- 
sands of acres were fenced in 
and sheep-runs were divided one 
from the other with the rapidly- 
erected, sheep-proof fences. The 
sheep were allowed to roam at 
will within the confines of the 
paddocks; and, where a dozen of 
the old “assigned servants” were 
formerly employed in shepherd- 
ing, a single well-mounted boun- 
dary-rider now mothers them 
from shearing to shearing. 

The disappearance of the old- 
time shepherds, however, gave 
the dingo his chance, and retard- 
ed the country’s pre-eminence in 
wool-production for years. In 
some districts the ravages of the 
dingoes wiped out the natural 
increase of the flocks; isolated 
squatters lost every sheep they 
possessed. The reason was sim- 
ply that the five- and six-wire 
fences which kept the sheep in- 
side the paddocks failed to keep 
the dog outside. He went in 
among the hapless animals, kill- 
ing twenty from mere blood-lust 
where he needed but one for 
food. 


Six Foot Wire Protects 


It fell to the Governments of 
these States, which were the 
chief sufferers, to follow the pio- 
neer example of private enter- 
prise, the State of New South 
Wales proving the more ener- 
getic. 


The Government of this State 
erected a six-foot wire-netted 
barbed-wire-topped fence along 
its northern and western boun- 
daries, South Australia bearing 
half the cost of the fence ad- 
joining that State, and Queens- 
land doing the like. 

Though the four-and-a-half- 
foot-netted fences erected by the 
companies were not entirely ani- 
mal-proof, the six-foot fence is 


se 


so without doubt. In fact, it is 
almost man-proof. It prevents 
inter-state migration of dogs 
and rabbits, which are governed 
by the weather conditions, and 
materially lessens the areas in 
which the dog can roam; and 
the smzller the areas become 
the greater the chance of his 
utter extermination. 


Fence Is Expensive 


By reason of its position the 
South Australia Border Fence, 
so named because it is adminis- 
tered by the Lands Department 
of that State, is far more ex- 
pensive to maintain than that 
along the Queensland Border. 
Running, as it does, due north 
and south, it is exposed to the 
full fury of the westerly gales. 

The State frontiers that it 
marks lie across some of the 
worst country in Australia, be- 
ing covered by moving sandhills 
and sparse, stunted scrub, with 
very little water. Serried ranks 
of sandhills divided by narrow 
flats stretch as far west as Lake 
Frome and the Flinders Range 
beyond, the fence crossing on an 
average some six hills to the 
mile. 

Saving From Obliteration 


The creation of that fence 
laid the foundations of another 
science, which has for its object 
the conquest of wind-driven 
sand. 

Boundary-riders have to la- 
bour constantly to save the 
fence from obliteration. Each 
man patrols a section of some 
twenty-odd miles, using the 
camel as the most suitable trans- 
port animal for sandy country. 
His work is to keep the fence at 
its regulation height of six feet, 
to keep it dog-proof, and to pre- 
vent its becoming the backbone 
of a sandhill. 

The work of these boundary- 
riders is arduous and endless, 
executed under conditions from 
which the town-dweller would 
shrink appalled. Only once a 
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month can they converse with 
their kind, excepting when the 
overseer passes on his rounds 
of inspection. Their diet, con- 
sisting of salt beef, baking-pow- 
der bread, jam, sugar, and tea, 


would stimulate most present-| 


day explorers to stay at home. 

Like tremendous waves of a 
wind-maddened ocean, the sand- 
hills, under pressure of the 
gales, move northward as slow- 
ly and irresistibly as glaciers. 
The sand of which they are com- 
posed is exceedingly fine, and 
will ripple under the slightest 
breeze. A storm will move a 
sandhill a yard or more, and, 
scooping out the sand from be- 
neath the fence on the wind- 
ward side, and piling it over on 
the opposite slope, at times al- 
most buries the netting. 


The Upkeep 

A fierce south-westerly gale 
plays a variety of tricks. It will 
“cut off’ the summit of one hill 
so that the fence is in danger of 
falling; it will build up the cor- 
ner of another hill so that it be- 
comes necessary to “top” the 
fence, i. e., build a dummy fence 
above the original. It will form 
a sandhill where before there 
was a flat; and it will make some 
of the few gates impossible to 
open under less than a full day’s 
laborious shovelling. 

The ground at the base of the 
fence has to be kept clean of 
growing herbage and dead rub- 
bish, for the wind must be given 
every assistance to drive the 
sand through the mesh of the 
netting. 

Ceaselessly the men fight the 
sand. They work seven days in 
the week, for should there be a 
single hole the fence is not dog- 
proof, nor is it dog-proof if any 
portion of it is less than the 
regulation six feet above the 
ground. It may safely be as- 
sumed that twelve hours after 
a storm every foot of the fence 
has been inspected and made 
dog-proof. 





The National Screen & Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati, has purchased 
a four-story and basement ad- 
dition on Beekman Street, giv- 
ing 40,000 sq. ft. floor space and 
will add equipment. Frederick 
Bosken is president. 
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First Continuous System of Wire Rolling 


N a little fac- 

tory on the 
outskirts of the 
city of _Man- 
chester, Eng- 
land, the first 
continuous sys- 
tem of wire-rod 
rolling was in- 


Furnace 





By William C. Segal 





stituted. 

The Braddock 
Ironworks, as 
this factory 
was known, was 
one of the pio- 
neer’ establish- 
ments in the 
production of 
wire of. all 
sorts. 
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Bedson, who 
after a prelim- Fr encnecn” 
inary trial, The 
made in_ pri- 

vate, erected the first continu- 
ous mill in the year 1862. 
This mill remained in operation 
until 1884 and comprised a 
series of sixteen pairs of rolls, 
arranged alternately, vertically 
and horizontally. This alter- 
nate arrangement was adopted, 
so that the rod after having been 
deformed in one plane, was 
offered up to the next pair of 
rolls in the best position for fur- 
ther rolling. Capable of rolling 
down billets 18 ft. long and 
11% in. square, weighing 75 Ibs. 
each, in No. 5 wire rods, the 
mill had an output of about 20 








‘Pian.’ 


2 first continuous wire rod mill, started in 


tons in a turn of 10 hours. 

A second continuous mill was 
put down in 1866. This mill, 
which still remains in commis- 
sion, comprises alternate pairs 
of vertical and horizontal rolls, 
all driven by a spur and bevel 
gearing from a remarkable old 
steam engine. The mill rolls 
some 30 tons of rods per shift, 
but like its predecessor, suffers 
from the drawback that mill 
scale falls down on to the gear- 
ing for driving the vertical roll 
and naturally interferes with 
their running. 

Benefiting by these experi- 


ences, Charles 
H. Morgan of 
Worcester, 
Mass., adopted 
all horizontal 
rolls in his mill. 
it became 
necessary, how- 
ever, to the use 
of horizontal 
rolls to employ 
guides after 
each set of rolls 
which would 
turn the rod 
4 Le through 90 de- 
E | grees. The 
| maintenance of 
| these guides is 
one of the chief 
cares of engi- 
neers in charge 
swan so Of Modern con- 
1862. tinuous wire 
rod mills. 

In 1916, a mill was put down 
at the Bradford Ironworks, 
which was constructed to the de- 
signs of Mr. J. P. Bedson. 
Although following the Morgan 
principle of having all the rolls 
horizontal, it is distinct in hav- 
ing all of them driven by toothed 
gearing. This mill has been in 
operation for some period and 
although it has never had an op- 
portunity to show what it really 
can do, it has, at times, produced 
as much as 1,250 tons of rods a 
week. 














Dinner to E. F. Weir 

In observance of the 21st an- 
niversary of the Weirton Steel 
Company, the office and exe- 
cutives of the Company tender- 
ed a dinner to E. F. Weir, Presi- 
dent and head since 1908. 

Mr. Weir’s first job was with 
the Braddock Wire Company, 
Braddock, Pa. A year later he 
went to the Oliver Wire Co., 
Pittsburgh, where he remained 
for a period of ten years, 


Six miles of 132,000 volt un- 
derground cable has been order- 
ed by the State Line Generating 
Company of Indiana, who are 
starting construction of a 200,- 
000 kilowatt power station on 
Lake Michigan at the Indiana- 
Illinois boundary. 





Wire exports from Germany 
advanced noticeably during 
1925, according to reports from 
the United States Dept. of Com- 
merce, 


New Spring Device 


A device intended for use in 
making springs ranging in size 
from 14” to 114” inside diameter 
is being offered by the Fostoria 
Screw Company, Fostoria, Ohio. 
The size of the wire from which 
the springs may be made ranges 
from the smallest up to 3-16”. 
The device is called the Rapid 
Spring Winder, 
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REVIEW OF RECENT PATENTS 
WIRE DRAWING MA- WIRE DRAWING MaA- 
CHINE. 1,568,793. Filed Nov. CHINE. 1,482,348, reissue 


18, 1924. Granted Jan. 5, 1926, 
to Clarence E. Atkins, E. Provi- 
dence, R. I., assignor by mesne 
assignments to the Waterbury- 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

In this invention, Atkins pro- 
vides a slow starting drawing- 
in action which accelerates 
later. Also a means for return- 
ing the wire engaging members 
to the starting point and re- 
ducing their return speed so as 
to provide the slow starting pre- 
viously mentioned. This he ac- 
complishes by means of clutches 
in accordance with their en- 
gagement. He also provides a 
slow driving clutch and a fast 
driven clutch and means for 
shifting from one to the other. 
And by means of a tripper plate 
affixed to the grippers and hav- 
ing connection to the clutches 
through rack and gearing, a 
method of gradually slipping or 
slowing the movement as men- 
tioned. 


WIRE MESH MACHINE. 
1,572,491. Filed July 3, 1922. 
Granted Feb. 9, 1926, to Thomas 
H. Kane, Youngstown, O., as- 
signor to the Truscon Steel Co., 
a Michigan corporation. 

Kane’s idea in this device is to 
produce woven wire mesh, more 
particularly such as is used for 
concrete reinforcement, in a 
more practical manner. He does 
this by providing rolls to feed 
the longitudinal bars, a hopper 
overhead to feed down staples, 
and a series of reciprocating dies 
or punches to.clinch a number of 
the staples around cross wire 
and iongitudinal bars all at one 
time. 


The space on this page will 
be devoted to reviews of re- 
cent patents of interest to the 
wire industry. 


Abstracts of these patents 
will be made and, if desired, 
WIRE & WIRE PROD- 
UCTS will obtain for any 


subscriber the entire patent 


papers. 








TRIMMING MECHANISM. 


1,568,032. Filed Aug. 9, 1924. 
Granted Dec. 29, 1925, to R. I. 
Wilcox, Waterbury, Conn., as- 
signor to the Waterbury-Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Water- 
bury. 

The first two Wilcox patents 
ceal with a method of forming 
metal buttons from wire rod by 
means of different shaped 
punches and dies. 1,568,030 
deals with the production by 
simple means of a button hav- 
ing an internal cavity of such 
a shape that the projecting end 
of an attaching tack when 
driven into it, clinches itself 
therein and forms a solid fasten- 
ing means, eliminating thread or 
sewing. 1,568,031 deals with 
the methods of producing but- 
tons of this type. 

The third Wilcox patent deals 
with a complicated machine for 
forming bolts, blanks, screws 
and the like, and for trimming 
the heads of these after forma- 
tion from blanks. It includes 
automatic delivery of the blanks 
to the working punch and die, 
so arranged that different sized 
and shaped blanks may be used. 


16,236. Original filed Aug. 20, 
1920, reissue filed Aug. 7, 1925. 
Granted Dec. 29, 1925 to Fred 
B. Crosby, Worcester, Mass., 
assignor to Morgan Construc- 
tion Co., Worcester. 


This relates to wire-drawing 
machines of the type in which 
a rotating drum or block is 
employed, on which the wire is 
wound as drawn through the re- 
ducing die. The object of this 
invention is to provide an im- 
proved form of wire-drawing 
block. This he does by provid- 
ing the drawing blocks in pairs 
so arranged that they may be 
driven alternately, one acting 
first as supply and then as shaft 
device. The mechanism is so 
arranged as to permit chang- 
ing the movement of the wire in 
this manner. The inventor 
claims that such alterations of 
direction of drawing preserves 
the dies longer, keeps them more 
accurate, tends to eliminate 
slivers in the wire, and also 
eliminates breakages of the 
wire. 


METHOD OF FORMING 
BUTTONS AND THE LIKE. 
1,568,303. Filed March 19, 
1923. Granted Dec. 29, 1925, to 
R. L. Wilcox, Waterbury, Conn., 
assignor to the Waterbury- 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury. 


METHOD OF FORMING 
BUTTONS AND THE LIKE. 
1,568,031. Filed March 19, 
1923. Granted Dec. 29, 1925, 
to R. L. Wilcox, Waterbury, 
Conn., assignor to the Water- 
bury-Farrel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Waterbury. 
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TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 





Wire Drawing and the 
Cold Working of Steel 


By ALASTAIR T. ADAM, A.R.T.C. 


(Metallurgist, Messrs. Brunton’s, Musselburgh, Great Britain) 
WITH NUMEROUS PHOTOMICROGRAPHS, DIAGRAMS AND TABLES 


O book dealing exclusively with this sub- 
ject has’ been published within recent 
years; this book should therefore be found 
exceedingly helpful to the metallurgist and 
engineer by supplying, in a compact form, a 
fuller description than has been so far avail- 
able of the manufacture, and the properties 
of, cold worked metal. 

The author’s intention is to explain the 
real nature of cold worked products,. and to 
show how the physical properties required 
for a particular purpose may best be obtain- 


ed. Four chapters are devoted to the pro- 
cesses of manufacture, two chapters to the 
physical properties, and another to the effect 
of low temperature annealing on these. A 
chapter on the underlying theories of plastic 
flow in metals is followed by one on the 
troubles and difficulties of cold working 
processes. The book concludes with a brief 
discussion on the application of cold work to 
alloy steels and non-ferrous metals. 


$13.00 postpaid to any address 





British Wire-Drawing and 
Wire-Working Machinery 


By H. DUNELL, A.C.G.L, A.M.I.Mech.E., O.B.E. 
(On the Editorial Staff of ‘“The Engineer’ ) 


HIS book deals from the practical point 
of view with the rolling of wire rods and 
the drawing of steel and non-ferrous wires 
of all gauges. The making up of wire into 


various articles, such as netting, mesh, wires, 
safety-pins, needles, chains and many other 
commedities, is described and illustrated. 


$7.50 postpaid to any address 





BOTH BOOKS FOR $18.00 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS FOR ABOVE PUBLICATIONS TO 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 


461 Fourth Ave., New York, U.S. A. 


REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 
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Trademarking Wire Products 


(Continued from page 14) 


transgressed corporate names 
(whether in the same field or 
not) when the nation’s highest 
tribunal took a hand and upset 
all calculations. The U. S. Su- 
preme Court was called upon to 
decide whether a corporation 
that placed “Simplex” in its 
official title could thereby cal! 
a halt on the use of “Simplex” 
by dozens of other firms engaged 
in as many different lines of 
trade. The case,—the first of 
the kind ever presented to the 
court of last resort—was recog- 
nized as a test. Therefore, 
when the Supreme Court said 
“No” it not only indicated that 
“Simplex” cannot be sewed up 
by any single house, but estab- 
lished the principle that the 
highest Federal authority will 
not sanction the idea of a uni- 
versal monopoly in one of the 
popular, suggestive terms that 
are applied to many species of 
commodities. To be sure, the 
Supreme bench ruled that every 
case of this kind must be decid- 
ed on its individual merits. But 
it indicated that there yet stands 
unrevised, the old doctrine that 
the inherent right of a trade- 
mark owner is only so broad as 
the line he manufactures or the 
stock he merchandises. 


Encompassing Claims 


The pronouncement from the 
Supreme bench will exert sev- 
eral distinct influences upon the 
branding of wire products,—a 
line that is particularly sensitive 
because, at various levels its 
wares are in competition with 
goods that are not at all of the 
same class, structurally speak- 
ing. The first fresh influence 
that will be brought to bear will 
be an urge upon the manufac- 
turer of wire products to stake 
as large a trade-mark claim as 
he can. In this connection it is 
to be remembered by the pro- 
ducer that it is not necessary to 
manufacture or market an arti- 
cle on a large scale in order to 
preempt a_ trade-mark. A 
modest beginning, with evidence 
of intent to continue the busi- 
ness, is sufficient to implant a 


trade-mark. Accordingly, for 
the wire man, who plans to some 
day stretch his trade-mark to 
side lines it is a case of the 
quicker the better. 

Proper Protection 

A second consequence of the 
new turn of affairs is the fresh 
incentive that will be laid upon 
the wire brander to seek a mark 
that is the utmost in the unusual, 
—and that, if possible, is 
peculiarly suggestive of wire, its 
properties, or uses—rather than 
to be content with one of the 
standard, popular trade names 
that are duplicated in many dif- 
ferent fields of commerce. The 
best recipe for a trouble-proof 
trade-mark is to coin a word 
that means nothing to the public 
when it is first introduced, and 
is therefore least likely to at- 
tract imitators, but which 
through use, backed by advertis- 
ing, comes in time to distinguish 
the goods of the house that called 
it into being. Not that it is 
meant to intimate by this that a 
naked name is the ideal trade- 
mark. Theconditions of affixing 
a trade-mark to wire goods make 
it desirable in many instances 
that the brand name or insignia 
shall be displayed on a diamond, 
a panel, a shield or some other 
background. This form of set- 
ting, especially when provided in 
contrasting color, is an ad- 
vantage rather than otherwise. 
And, of course, the wire badger 
who desires to make use of a 
surname as a Clue for customers 
needs to embellish the mere 
name with frills of some kind if 
it is to be protectable to the 
utmost. 

Mention of methods of affixing 
trade-marks to goods, brings to 
mind the fact that one of the 
most interesting chapters in the 
entire history of trade-marking 
deals with the efforts of rope 
manufacturers, notably manu- 
facturers of wire rope, cables, 
etc., to draft elements of their 
goods to perform the trade-mark 
function. To appreciate why 
this has been so ticklish a task, 
one must bear in mind that it is 


WIRE 


not allowable to make use of an 
article of manufacture, or even 
a picture of the goods, as a 
trade-mark. Carrying this idea 
farther, the courts and the um- 
pires at the Patent Office have 
ruled, time and again, that a 
“structural feature’ or compon- 
ent part of a manufactured arti- 
cle cannot in itself constitute a 
trade-mark for that article. 

Facing this objection to mak- 
ing a trade-mark out of a self- 
container feature of the article 
to be identified, fabricators of 
wire products thought they saw 
a way to get around the diffi- 
culty by introducing color to 
emphasize the part that was to 
be made recognizable. So we 
have had the procession of “in- 
ventions” of colorful trade- 
marks, such as red-hued wire 
bands on brooms, and green 
lines in the selvage of woven 
wire screens. But here, most of 
all, it has been necessary for the 
wire brander to watch his step, 
lest he run counter to that car- 
dinal principle of trade-mark 
law which insists that there can 
be no trade-mark right in ‘““mere 
color.” 





Famous Trademarking 
Cases will be discussed in 
June—WIRE AND WIRE 
PRODUCTS. 











Addition of a Billet Mill 


In order to change operations 
to conform with more modern 
mill practices, the American 
Steel & Wire Company will re- 
place some of its old mill equip- 
ment at its Worcester, Mass., 
works. 

A billet mill will be added to 
take steel from the present 
blooming mill and roll billets 
down to 134.” square for the rod 
mill. At present the steel for 
the rod mills comes directly 
from the blooming mills in four 
inch sections. 





Among the summer courses to 
be given in engineering at the 
Carnegie Institute of Techno- 
logy is one on electric wiring. 
The course will begin June 14th 
and continue for six weeks. 





| 
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Thirty-five Years of Wire 
(Continued from page 8) 
mills of that time. The prodigal- 
ity practiced by most of these 
workers forms a chapter that 
causes us to pause and reach out 
for adjectives entirely beyond 
our ken. Seal skin sacks and 
diamond rings for their women 
folks were the order of the day. 
The wardrobes of at least a few 
of these men boasted silk hats 
and Prince Albert coats. Had 
the advent of the automobile 
occured twenty-five years 
earlier, I believe I know where 
super-straight eights would have 

found a ready sale. 





New Use of Bronze Wire 

An interesting example of the 
use of bronze wire is shown in 
the crossing of the Alleghany 
River by the transmission lines 
of the West Penn Power Co., 
says Pannell in High Tension 
Line Practice. The span is 
1,450 ft. and the conductors have 
an area of .19 sq. in. being made 
up of 37 strands of silicon bronze 
wire, each of .075 in. diameter. 
The ultimate strength of the 
cable is 15,050 lb. corresponding 
to a stress of 80,000 lb. per sq. 
in. The maximum load in serv- 
ice is about half these figures. 





The Glenn-Colusa Irrigation 


District, Willows, Calif., plans — 


a hydroelectric power plant on 
the Sacramento River, near 
Hamilton City, Glenn Co., with 
initial capacity of 13,000 h. p. to 
cost with dam and transmission 
system $20,000,000. William 
Durbrow is manager. 





The Texas Power & Light 
Co., Dallas, Tex., is negotiating 
for the purchase of the muni- 
cipal electric light and power 
plant at Nacogdoches, Tex., and 
plans extensions and improve- 


ments, including additional 
equipment and_ transmission 
lines. 





The Northwest Fence & Wire 
Works, Portland, Ore., has in- 
creased its capital from $50,000 
to $100,000 and will make ex- 
tensions, necessitating new 
equipment. 
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F. KRAUSE 
DIAMOND DIES 








All sizes, immediate deliveries. 
Dies for High Speed Wire Drawing Machines guaranteed. 


F. KRAUSE & CO., Inc. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Phone: Webster 5105 


250 OGDEN AVE. 




















Help--- 


10 cents per word. Minimum charge 
2: $2.00 


Four insertions at three-time rate. 
Checks in payment must accompany 


WIRE, 461 Fourth Ave. 





Help for the employer! 
Help for the unemploy- 
ed! Sell your old ma- 
chinery! Buy new 
equipment! Salesman 
wanted! Whatever your 
problem the classified 
page of WIRE will help 
you. 


READY with June issue 
and on the job once a 
month every month 
thereafter. 


Classified Advertising Rates 


all orders. 


New York City 








Vianney Wire 
Die Works 


(American Branch) 
Etablissements 
Joseph Vianney 
Trevoux, France 





Manufacturers of 
DIAMOND DIES 





New York Offices 
100 Fifth Avenue 


V. T. Boulin, Mgr. 


























KILMER tint WIRE FORMER 


Forms Elever Sizes of 
Eyes from Round, 
Square, Flat or Half- 
Round Stock, also al- 
most any shape desired 
Quickly and Efficiently. 
Adjustable for 
No. 3 to No. 24 
Gage Wire. 
The cut on tne left shows 
a few of the thousands 
of the forms made on this 


FORMER 
Price $35.00 


M. D. Kilmer & Co. (sir a ‘Statin m 

















Patented April 2, 1918 
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View of Straightening and Cutting Equipment. 


Function of Wire Jobber 


(Continued from page 15) 


on the jobber. A large Michi- 
gan manufacturer, after scour- 
ing his city for a certain wire 
without success, phoned a Chi- 
cago jobber at 3:30 in the after- 
noon and wanted a few pounds 
of wire shipped by aeroplane 
from Chicago that afternoon. 
The aeroplane left the flying 
field at 6 p.m. Needless to say, 
this jobber had to do some tall 
hustling to get the order ready 
and delivered to the flying field, 
which incidentally is located 
miles away from his warehouse. 


Straightening and Cutting 
Facilities 

Still another service which 
buyers demand of the jobber is 
that he has straightening and 
cutting facilities. It would be 
obviously impractical for the 
jobber to carry in his stock the 
enumerable sizes and lengths he 
is called upon to furnish. The 
buyer is not at all interested in 
how the wire comes from the 
mill, his interest being confined 
to the size and length he is going 
to use. He assumes that the 
jobber will be in position to de- 
liver just what he requests. 

In order to meet the greatest 
percentage of demands made by 
the buyer, straightening and cut- 
ting facilities should include all 
sizes within a range of .035” to 
.375” depending, of course, large- 
ly upon the grade or quality of 
wire to be cut. 

By the use of specially de- 


signed dies, one Chicago jobber 
is in position to straighten and 
cut on the standard rotary 
straightener square wires, flat 
wires and odd shaped wires pro- 
viding such wires do not exceed 
.375 in any dimension, thus be- 
ing in position to offer service 
not exceeded by the mill. 
Special Service 

Finally the buyer demands 
that his jobber’s organization be 
imbued with willingness to 
serve, an honesty of purpose 
and a thorough knowledge of the 
products he sells. Large stocks, 
widely assorted sizes, central 
location, straightening and cut- 
ting facilities mean little to the 
buyer unless the jobber is will- 
ing to stretch a point in case 
such buyer is in need of some 
special service; therefore, those 
jobbers who have the facilities, 
who have the organization and 
who prove their willingness to 
serve have a very definite place 
in the scheme of marketing wire 
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Tungsten Filament 
(Continued from page 13) 


heat carrier known, is promoted 
by playing the flames into or 
onto a pocketed bed of refractory 
material. As heat accelerates 
combustion, efficiency is pro- 
moted here and as incandescence 
promotes radiation, further effi- 
ciency is gained in this process. 
Hence these three factors, an un- 
varying and exact mixture, 
accelerated and thorough com- 
bustion, together with a high 
rate of radiation, combine to 
make a most efficient burner. 





R. H. Shirk is now identified 
with the general sales office of 
the Union Drawn Steel Com- 
pany, Beaver Falls, Pa. Mr. 
Shirk was formerly the assist- 
ant general manager of sales for 
the Lancaster Steel Products 
Corp., Lancaster, Pa. 





Horace C. Hides, general 
manager of Thos. Firth & Sons, 
Inc., Hartford, Conn., died on 
March 19. Firth & Sons handle 
stainless steel wire and other 
stainless steel produced by Wm. 
Jessop & Sons, Sheffield, Eng- 
land. 





Usual practice in stranding 
wire calls for the strands in 
arithmetical progression with a 
common multiple of 6, so that 
complete cables have 7, 19, 37 or 
61 strands. 





West Penn Power Co., Pitts- 
burgh, will build a new auto- 
matic substation at Butler, Pa., 
and a new transmission line 
from the Springdale power 
plant, to cost $1,000,000. 





Present 

Methods of 

Measuring 

Elongation 
By 

L. D. Granger 
in 

June 

Wire & 

Wire Products 
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Electrical Pointing 
(Continued from page 11) 


When making a point by 
means of a roll pointer, it is al- 
most impossible to make a point 
that is true in shape, perfectly 
concentric with the wire that is 
to be drawn or free fro mslivers 
and fins. The result is a scratch- 
ed die or one that is pulled out 
or round and wire that is re- 
jected. It requires a very skilled 
operator to make a good point 
by this method. 


To file a point is a still harder 
task. The point is rough and 
out of round. The cost of keep- 
ing the wire mill supplied with 
sharp files is a big item of con- 
tinuous expense. 


olling and filing points on 
round wire are the most com- 
mon methods employed in wire 
mills today. When it comes to 
producing shaped wires, then 
neither of these methods can be 
used. The only successful way 
to point shaped wires is by the 
electrical method. Rolling or 
filing points on high carbon 
wires is always a difficult task. 
High carbon wires are pointed 
easier by the electric method 
than soft wires owing to the 
greater resistance of the higher 
carbon wires. 





Weight of Wire Bars 


In the United States, commer- 
cial wirebar weighs 225 lbs., is 
50 in. long and 4 in. square with 
pyramidal ends. In Japan, the 
second largest producer, prac- 
tically the same form is used, 
but in Europe, wirebars are 
customarily 4 Oper cent lighter 
and smaller in proportion. 





Form of Conductors 


Composite conductors of 
aluminum and steel have been in 
use since 1910 and are stand- 
ard on more than half the long 
distance transmission lines in 
this country and the other 
Americas, besides being used 
in France, Germany and Swed- 
en. The simplest form provides 
a single steel wire around which 
are laid six strands of aluminum 
wire. 
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DIAMOND DIES 


(Steel Set) 
DIAMONDS OF ONLY THE FINEST QUALITY 


MAURICE S. DESSAU 


6 Maiden Lane, 
New York City 



































FASTEST 
GEM CLIP MACHINE 





This machine has_ exclusive 
methods for forming the clip that 
adds to its efficiency and speed. 
Reasonably priced. Write us for 
further details and prices. 


Guaranteed to make perfect 
gem clips at the rate of over 250 
per minute. Adjustments are ac- 
cessible and easily made. 


Peyser-Hansen Machine Co., Inc., 
10-12 Brookdale Place, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





























Standard Electric 
Wire Pointer 


Made in two sizes: 


No. 1 takes from No. 5 to No. 13 wire 
No. 2 takes from No. 13 to No. 21 wire 





Operates on either 110 or 220 volts Alternating Current. 


STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 
100 Lamartine Street WORCESTER, MASS. 
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WIRE 


A Valuable Service For Our Readers 











What articles are you 
interested in? 


HERE have probably been many times when you have said to your- 
self, ‘Where can I get this?’ The this being a piece of equipment 
or material that you needed. 


“Now, I wonder what machine I can get to handle this? Here you want- 


ed to make an article and did not know the kind of machine that would 
exactly meet your requirements. 


WIRE is in a position to give you this information and wants you to 
use this service which we are glad to extend to our subscribers. This pub- 
lication is in constant touch with the sources of supply and raw material 
used in this industry. WIRE has on file, and can get for you catalogs 
of all manner of equipment to answer every possible contingency that may 
arise. 


Just fill in the request blank below, mail it in, and WIRE will be very 
glad to send you the information you desire. 


W I R E 461 Fourth Ave. 


& WIRE PRODUCTS New York, N. Y. 























the following articles: 


do it. 





WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS, 461 Fourth Ave., New York. 


We would like to obtain information as to who is manufacturing 


vcs Sayan Whee A nh Since aoe Sie enn pre race p ic ewes eeemeea toe 
and would like to know the machines and manufacturers that will 
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Conference on Standardization 
of Sizes | 


T a conference recently held 
F& at the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York, and attend- 
ed by representatives of twenty- 
five organizations interested in 
all phases of the wire and sheet 
metal gauge system, a unanim- 
ous decision was reached that 
present gauging system had be- 
come intolerable and that in- 
dustrial practice should be uni- 
fied in a simple, consistent plan. 
The purpose of the conference 
was to arrive at a national 
standard system of designating 
the diameters of metal wire and 
the thickness of metal sheets. 
Decision on the exact form of 
the system to be adopted was 
left to a sectional committee the 
scope of whose work was out- 
lined as follows: 


“The standardization of a 
method of designating the diam- 
eter of metal and metal alloy 
wire; the thickness of metal and 
metal alloys in sheet plate and 
strip form and wall thickness 
made of these materials; and 
the establishment of a standard 
series of nominal sizes and of 
tolerances for wire sheets plates 
and strips. 

Those present at the confer- 
ence were C. H. Guy, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., repre- 


senting the American Associa- 
tion of Steel Manufacturers; 
Walter Voigtlander, American 
Cable Co.; H. F. Smith and M. 
O. Kapperl, American Can Co.; 
L. T. Robinson, General Electric 
Co., represening the American 
Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers; W. E. Mackley, American 
Steel & Wire Co.; C. S. Gordon 
and J. H. Gray, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.; H. W. 
Bearce, Bureau of Standards; E. 
W. Ely, assistant director of 
metals utilization, Department 
of Commerce; H. W. Acton, In- 
stitute of Tack and Nail Manu- 
facturers; B. M. Leece, Leece- 
Neville Co., Cleveland, repre- 
senting the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers; T. C. Tweedie, 
MacWhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis.; 
A. B. Forester, National Assn. 
of Purchasing Agents; G. H. 
Gage, Postal Telegraph & Cable 
Co.; A. J. Morgan, John A. 
Roebling & Sons, representing 
the American Mining Confer- 
ence; R. F. Burnett, manager of 
the standards department of the 
Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers; Captain W. D. Styer, 
United States Army, Corps of 
Engineers; T. Gore and R. G. 
Richmond, Waterbury Co.; and 
L. Dwight Granger, Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Company. 





Editorial: So Big 


(Continued from page 20) 


value of the product, $495,000,- 
000 a year. Other plants using 
or dependent upon or concerned 
with wire exceed 575 and have 
an annual output valued above 
$531,000,000. The two, consti- 
tuting the wire and wire prod- 
ucts industries, make the very 
respectable total of 1,103 plants 
and $1,026,122,000 annual out- 
put. 

And that, we submit, is some- 
what of a lusty infant! 

Laying aside the very large 
percentage of the non-ferrous 
metal establishments concerned 


with wire or wire products in 
some form, and the fact that 
this number should be added to 
the figures given for iron and 
steel previously, is it not time 
that the wire field had a mouth- 
piece of its own? 

Men of the wire industries, 
this is your paper, it will be- 
come as big as you permit it to 
become, as useful as you insist 
on its being, as good as you 
want it to be and no better. 
What are you going to do about 
it, you men of this large and 
flourishing industry? 
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The Waterbury 
Wire Die Co. 





Diamond and Chilled 
IRON DIES 
DIAMOND TOOLS 


Waterbury, Conn. 














Modern Equipment 


for 
WIRE DRAWING 
WIRE INSULATING 
WIRE STRANDING 
Cabling and Laying up 
Machines 


Complete Equipment for the 
} manufacturing of 
Conductor Cable and Wire Rope 


New England Wire Machinery Co, 


Designers & Engineers 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















the creation 


of printed salesmanship is an art. The 
service department of WIRE is now 
successfully construcing sales letters, 
trade advertising, magazine advertise- 
ments, and booklets for many concerns 
in this industry. 

Your work can be handled quickly, 
thoughtfully, inexpensively, and with 
an insight that outsiders cannot have. 
It costs you nothing to investigate. 


Service Department. 


WIRE, New York 

















The Patented 
Diamond Die 


OF PROVEN 
SUPERIORITY 


‘UNION WIRE DIE CORP. 


250 W. 40th St., New York City 



































BUTTERS’ GUIPE 




















BAKERS 
Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


BENCHES, WIRE DRAWING 
Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


CRANES 
Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


DIES, CHILLED IRON 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


DIES, DIAMOND 
, Maurice S. Dessau, 
New York. 
Union Wire Die Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 
F. Krause & Co., Inc., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
x Standard Diamond Tool Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, 
New York. 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


DIES: Repairs & Re-Cutting 
F. Krause & Co., Inc., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


DIES, Substitute (Elmarid) 
F. Krause & Co., Inc., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


EQUIPMENT, Miscellaneous 
Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Mass. 


FURNACES, Wire Annealing 
Charles F. Kenworthy, Inc., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


LATHES, DIE REAMING 
Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY, ARMORING (Cable, 
Wire, Hose) 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY, BALANCING 
Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACHINERY, BUNDLING 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY, CUTTING 
Hallden Machine Co., 
Thomaston, Conn. 
The F. B. Shuster Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


MACHINERY, COILING 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY, FORMING 
M. D. Kilmer & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


Xx MACHINERY, GEM CLIP 


Peyser-Hansen Machine Co., Inc., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


MACHINERY, NAIL 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY, POINTING 

Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Standard Machine Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY, SCREW WIRE 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY, SPRING MAKING 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY, STAPLE 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY, STRAIGHTENING 
Hallden Machine Co., 
Thomaston, Conn. 
F. B. Shuster Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY, STRANDING 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


New England Wire Mchy. Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


MACHINERY, TESTING 
Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACHINERY, WINDING 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY, WIRE DRAWING 
Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 
The Vaughn Machinery Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


TOOLS, DIAMOND 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


TRUCKS 
Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


This is a carefully classified index of concerns who specialize in this industry and who advertise regularly in 
WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS. Please mention WIRE when writing to these firms. 

















The Wire Industries 


Diamond Dies for Wire Draw- 


ing, Diamonds for Drilling 





constitute an annual market of 


One Billion Dollars 


WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS is the 
only publication devoted exclusive- 
ly to these industries—Your adver- 
tising in this paper is the surest 
and simplest means of reaching the 
buyers in this tremendous field. 


Rate card upon request. 


WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS 
461 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











HIGHEST QUALITY STONES 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
PRICES RIGHT 


Parcels of Stones sent for Selection. 


Standard Diamond Tool Corp. 


Direct Importers of Carbon and Bortz 
Manufacturers of Diamond Dies 


40 West- 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
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